GOETHE'S REPUTATION IN ENGLAND DURING HIS LIFETIME
religion and enthusiasm in Goethe is in Coleridge's mind an
irreparable defect." In the following year Coleridge said**that if
he seemed to depreciate Goethe, it was because he compared him
with the greatest of poets. He thought Goethe had, from a sort of
caprice, underrated the talent which in his youth he had so emin-
ently displayed in his Werther, that of exhibiting man in a state of
exalted sensibility. In after life he delighted to exhibit objects in
which a pure sense of the beautiful was chiefly called into exercise,
These purely beautiful objects, not objects of desire or passion, he
coldly delighted to exhibit as a statuary does the succession of
marble figures. And therefore Coleridge called Goethe pictur-
esque.97 He was, however, "enraptured with Wilhelm Meister,
but thinks the conclusion very bad. . . . He repeated 'Kennst
du das Land' with tears in his eyes, and he praised the Song
of the Harper which Walter Scott told Coleridge was the
original of his Minstrel in the Lay." And in 1824 Robinson noted
in his diary that Coleridge "set Goethe far below Schiller, allow-
ing no other merit than that of exquisite taste, repeating his
favourite reproach that Goethe wrote from an idea that a certain
thing was to be done in a certain style, not from the fulness of
sentiment on a certain subject. He treats Goethe with more
plausibility as utterly unprincipled."1
Irreligion and immorality were the two faults which Coleridge
found in Goethe and against which he appears to have been con-
stantly protesting. We have no evidence that he appreciated either
the aesthetic or the philosophic significance of Faust (his recorded
utterances have reference only to the first part), and what we may
take as his ultimate opinion is to be found in his Table Talk a year
after Goethe's death. "There is neither causation nor progression
in the Faust___The sensuality and the thirst after knowledge are
unconnected with each other. Mephistopheles and Margaret are
excellent; but Faust himself is dull and meaningless... there is no
whole in the poem; the scenes are mere magic-lantern pictures,
1 Voluminous extracts from Crabb Robinson's Letters, Diaries and Journals
will be found in F. Nonnan: Henry Crabb Robinson and Goethe (Publications
of the English Goethe Society: New Series, vols. 6 and 8, London, 1930 and
1931).
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